“I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” — Cowper. 
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FroM A SERMON BY Pror. SwING oF CuicaGo, Oct. 12, 1879. 


The sparrow hath found a house and the swallow a nest for herself, where she may 
- lay her young, thine altars, O Lord of Hosts, my King and my God.—Psalms 
Ixxxiv. 3. 
* * * * * * * * * * 

In asking you to-day to think upon this subject, the treatment of animals, I shall 
not go into those detai's of cruelty which so abound in the history of man and his 
helpless interiors. The details are not only too painful, but they are too large for any 
enumeration in a brief discourse. You shouldall read them, however, in your homes, 
for no one will become a helper in any form of humanity unless he shall have first 
seen the tortures of those brutes, or those men and women and children which are in 
the hands of cruel masters. Out of information comes emotion, out of emotion comes 
action. Information came first that some of our troops in the West had been entrapped 
by the savages and could hold out perhaps five days. From this information sprung 
quick sympathy, from this sympathy came the rapid and long march of soldiers 
which rescued the imperilled whites. You must all know something of the days 
and nights of hot weather which the dumb brutes of the market pass without food and 
water; you must see the instruments of torture, and must see and hear, if possible, 
the men who use these instruments; you should all know what horses fall dead on 
the streets from human cruelty, and what ones drag out a wretched existence made up 
of labor, and lameness, and hunger, and thirst, and whipping, all meeting in the body 
of one noble brute. You should, if possible, know all this history, for only out of 
such information can deep fecling and valuable action come. ‘To parade these facts a 
sermon were inadequate—the papers of the Humane Society must be procured aud 
read. Only a few topies can fall within the limits of a discourse. 

(1.) All this intervention of man on behalf of the brute world is a part of Christ- 
ianity, and of Christian duty. It becomes, therefore, a theme for all pulpits. When 
a religion founds itself upon love it cannot specify all the cases whither that kindness 
is to gu. The general term embraces all the incidents which can arise. When we are 
informed that God is love we dare not raise the particular question whether he will 
regard a black man or a red man, or a beautiful or homely person, for the sublime 
general term embraces all things in the universe which might possibly suffer. It is 
the meeting of all things under the one word, Love, which makes it a sublime term. 
This love will go out toward the sparrow and toward man, and if man, looks upward 
for mercy frum within his home so does the sparrow whose nest is in the altars of 
God. Each humane society is therefore a branch of the Church of God, a leaf of 
that forest whose trees all wave in the breath of God's love. As the rills of the moun- 
tain are alla part of Nature’s great sea of water, so the kindness of man toward the 
brute world is a part of that love which we call Christianity, a single ripple or bay or 
inlet of that mighty sea we call Christ, or God. In the spring and summer months 
when one repairs to a church in the country, and sees the colored birds flocking into 
their shady groves with their wings flashing in the rich light, it does not require mach 
imayzination to formulate the thought that they are also going to their temple of the 
same God whose service has called us mortals across the broad fields. For some 
strange reason concealed fiom us by the general mystery of nature they have been 
taught a song, and so rich and religious is it that often when man’s own hymn fails 
to help him, his heart is carried up to God by this anthem of the little throats among 
the leaves. Dante says that as he drew near Heaven the forests grew grander and the 
bird-song sweeter. The trees shook with a Divine air: 


“Yet were not so disordered but that still 
Upon their top the feathered quiristers 
Applied their wonted art, and with full joy 
Welcomed the morning hours and warbled loud 
Amid the leaves that to their joyful lays kept tenor.” 


Thus when Christianity announced its fandamental idea of love it by an immovable 
logic enveloped all things in that affection, and every dum) brute of the street comes 
within the colored curtains of the sanctuary. The Humane Socicty is a branch of God’s 
Church, and we Christian church-members are all members of all such associations, 
so far as we are intelligent members of the Church of Christ. Love does not mean 
love of me or you, but it means love always and forall. * * * * # 
The Humane Society arrests the thought of the unthinking, and makes many a 


heart kind which had once been hasty and cruel. Man is not by nature a kind ani- 
mal, for all good is a cultivated plant. As the wild orange is bitter, and the wild 
olive destitute of richness, and the wild rose of perfume, so man is by nature a crea- 
ture without mind and without heart. Even the children of civilized parents will 
stone or aim their arrow at a beautiful song-bird, not loving any more those rare 
decorations of the woods than they love the serpents in the grass. The love of all 
forms of destruction is in the bottom of the human heart, and long is the culture that 
will separate this dross from the spirit’s gold. And when we have reached manhood 
and womanhood, and feel that the work of civilization has been accomplished in our 
own bosoms, behold a close examination of our souls shows that we are in part bar- 
barous still. All through Maryland and parts of Pennsylvania the red-breasted robin 
is shot for the table; and when in spring und summer the few which escape the 
carnage venture to sing in early dawn their matin, instead of filling the heart with 
love of Nature and of life, only tells the farmer or hunter where the bird may be 
found and may be blown out of existence. In Germany, humming-birds and their 
companions in littleness have been destroyed by millions to ornament the head-dress 
of ladies; the ladies not remembering that for one of these little ornaments a nest of 
young humming-birds have chirped and become chilled, and have starved and died, 
wondering why the mother bird and father bird did not come back. All this sorrow 
in the tiny nest is to be explained by the bonnet of a Christian lady at church. This 
Christian lady savs to the audience and to the preacher, ‘*See my humming-bird !” 
and thus having heard our lady speak, the Humane Society is attempting to tell us 
what the little birds in the nest say of the matter—a case in equity which demands 
that we hear the other side. Not until 1873 did England reach the civilization of a 
bird-law. It was found that the oriole and all birds that had beauty of plumage were 


hunted all day long by the inhuman shotgun. The milliner’s shop wanted the plumage, 


and as a result no bird could be found in the fields of England where the huntsman 
dared venture. Parliament came to the rescue of the birds of plumage and song. 

It is, however, amid scenes of greater cruelty the Humane Association is doing 
most of its daily work. In our land, which is so great in extent, and where the fields 
which raise the stock are so far from the population which consume the meats, the 
transfer of live-stock from West to East is attended with great cruelty. The plain, 
hard-working drover is after the money value of his car-loads, and not after the com- 
fort of his brutes. The drover is not the educated man who dwells in Boston or 
Chicago, and boasts of culture. He is a man of little reflection. His language is 
rude; his emblem is a whip or a sharp pike. The minds which boast of culture and 
religion must come between these men and the large, gentle-eyed cattle. Educated 
and retined railroad managers are busy over this problem of humaneness. They were 
all last week in conference with the Humane Society over all the questions in this 
large case, and the Christians, who to mental development found in cities are assumed 
to add the moral sensibility of Christianity, should certainly add their sympathy and 
aid to this new form of civilized action. The countless creatures in the cattle-trains, 
the gasping cattle and sheep, the overloaded and underfed and cruelly-beaten horses 
upon our streets, are all waiting for some mediator to rush in between them and their 
oppressors. Christianity, which sprang from a Mediator and which places all its dear 
hopes in Him, should know all about the works of intercession, and should rush in 
between the brute world and their awful torments. * * * * * 

By a singular law of God there is no disinterested love. The toiler may be uncon- 
scious of reward, but the reward will come. The universe does not accept of anv 
gratuitous service. It pays generously all the men, women, and children who toil in 
its fields. The piilanthropist may say, “I wish no reward, I ask for none,” but 
Nature smiles at his language, and while he knows it not she fills his mind and soul 
with rewards which nothing can surpass and nothing take away. ° * * 

In our estimates of the things great and good which may convert man, and are now to 
be found on our globe, let us always mention the American Humane Society as being 
one channel of the deep stream of Christianity and Civilization. In Christian tem- 
ples of Europe there is often found under one vast roof and one name many a 
separate and yet joined retreat, chapel, and nave, and choir, and recess in the tower, 
and while no one place is as sacred as the altar, where the communicants kneel, yet 
all are religious and are penetrated by hymn and prayer and solemn thought. Chris- 
tianity is such a spiritual structure. Its bell calls together devout hearts to meet in 
different parts of the great pile, and while no assemblage is as holy as the one which 
takes the communion with loving hearts, yet all the groups coming together in the 
name of some charity are assembled in a holy place, and their hearts filled with the 
divinest feelings of this lite. 
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42 Our Dumb Animals. 


REPORT OF MR. ZADOK STREET. 
To the President and Members of the American Ilumane Association : 


At the request and by authority of your Executive Committee, I have, for six 
months, been going from place to place over the most important railroads that trans- 
port live animals, to wimess the condition of animals when loaded into the cars; also, 
their treatment while in transit, and their condition at the time of their arrival in the 
Eastern markets. 

: [have travelled more than cighteen thousand (18,000) miles, in going over some of 
the principal railroad lines, and over some of them a second and third time, and had 
different men with me a part of the time, as witnesses. 

We have seen one thousand three hundred and forty (1,310) local stations where 
animals are collected and shipped. A large portion of their pens are located on low, 
level ground, and when they are much used in wet weather, become extremely muddy. 
A few of the pens have been raised by putting gravel or small stones in them to pre- 
vent them from becoming muddy, and we have seen, in some places, larger stones in 
the pens, making them so uneven that animals could neither walk, stand nor lie down 
there without injury. In many of the pens cattle and hogs were standing in mud from 
four to eight inches deep, and exposed to the hot sun, or storms, for days, while the 
owners were collecting their full shipment, and no arrangements of any kind for feed- 
ing or watering the animals were made while thus confined. We have seen cattle 
drink the filthy water that was standing in their tracks, showing their extreme thirst; 
before being loaded in the cars. At different times we have witnessed large cattle, 
cows, young calves and hogs in the same pen, to be loaded in the same car. We have 
seer hogs greatly over-crowded in pens, where there was not space for them to lie 
down for rest, regardless of their tired or hungry condition. At different times the 
owners did admit that their animals had been driven from ten (10) to eighteen (18) 
miles without feed or water, before getting to a station, and that they were then loaded 
into the cars in that condition. We have seen at a station in Kansas, large, fine-look- 
ing fat cattle, which the owner expected to sell for exportation, that had been confined 
in small pens for three days and nights continuously, exposed to the hot sun, without 
feed or water. A man in charge of this lot said he had just received a despatch from 
the owner to ship them to St. Louis without giving them feed or water, and he said 
that after arriving in St. Louis, he could get one hundred (100) pounds or more of 
water into each one before they were sold and weighed. The weather was extremely 
warm, and we have seen drivers force nineteen (19) head of these large cattle into cach 
car. To do this, they were pounded and punched with poles, having a sharp nail in 
the end of each, until the blood would run. The same man said he was an old ship- 
per; that he had shipped thousands of cattle, and that for them to go without feed or 
water for four days in succession, did not hurt them, even if the weather was very hot! 
He also said, that no experienced shipper would allow cattle to have feed or water for 
twenty-four (24) hours before shipping them. A large number of other shippers told 
us they never allowed their cattle to have feed or water for at least twenty-four (24) 
hours before loading them into the cars, because cattle would not incline to lie down 
if kept hungry and thirsty. We have seen many pens so crowded with cattle, that 
there was not space for them to lie down for rest, and in their state of torment the 
Jarger ones hooked and gored the smaller ones, to the shame of their owners. We 
have seen scores of dead hogs at local stations, which died from heat or over-driving, 
and hundreds more that diced after being loaded into the cars. 

Geese. — We have seen at one station hundreds of geese confined in pens, and were 
told that the owners had been buying and collecting them, day by day, for more than 
a week, and that at one time only was he known to give them water. 

Freep Yakps — Years ago the railroad companies built commodious pens at sta- 
tions, within twenty-four (24) hours’ run of each other, at which all animals could be 
unloaded and have rest, feed and water, and which were generally used by the »)ip- 
pers, but, for the last six years, very few of the shippers unload at these stations, ud 
the consequence is that many of the pens and yards have become much dilapidated 

The feed yards along the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad, from Dennison, 
Texas, to Hannibal, Mo., 450 miles, are all owned and controlled by one man. They 
are kept in good order, and have a full supply of feed and water kept in the troughs 
while animals are in the pens. He charges by the carload, and not by weight, for the 
hay, and this is the only line of road we have seen wherea full supply of feed and 
water as given the animals at the feed yards. 

The fved yards at Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City, on the Mis- 
souri River, are all well adapted fur the purposes designed, and are kept in good 
order; the pens for hogs and sheep are covered, those fur cattle and mules are not cov- 
ered, and the animals in them are lett exposed to the sun and storms. 

Animals from long distances west of the Missouri River, are generally unloaded at 
one of these feed vards, and when the pens are not overcrowded, the animals can lie 
down for rest, and have a full supply of feed and water, if the shipper so orders; but 
we were told that animals seldom had a sufficient amount of feed or water allowed 
them by the shippers. ‘The pens and feed yards in the city of St. Louis are all cov- 
ered and kept in good order, and they are the best adapted fur the purposes intended, 
of any we have seen. The pens in East St. Louis are also covered and well arranged, 
but we were told by different men at the vards that shippers seidom allowed their ani- 
imals to have half the feed and water their needs required while there. ‘The feed yards 
at Indianapolis are among the best we have secn anywhere. 

The Union Stock Yards in Chicago are the most extensive of any on this continent, 
and we believe on the globe. They have one thousand cattle pens; twelve hundred 
hog and sheep pens; stabling for twelve hundred horses. Fifteen hundred cars of 
stock can be unloaded and cared for daily. The system of railways extending into 
different parts of the Western States, thousands of miles, centre there. ‘They occupy 
three hundred and fifty acres of land, and cost nearly five millions of dollars. Their 
repairs cost about one hundred and fifty thousand dollars annually, and it requires 
seven hundred men constantly employed in and about the yards to do the work re- 

uired. They will accommodate about 10,000 cattle, 120,000 hogs, 5,000 sheep, and 

,000 horses at one time. The pens for hogs and sheep are covered; those for cattle 
are not covered, and the cattle are therefore exposed to the weather. At that place, 
the pens aré kept free from mud, generally, and animals have a full supply of feed and 
water when their custodians order; but, alas! it is seldom the cattle have a full supply 
given them, and they are frequently reloaded for the East before they have the need- 
ful time for rest, and they are driven into the cars in a tired, hungry and thirsty con- 
dition, and are then run to Pittsburgh or Buffalo before being unloaded. We have 
been told by different shippers that their cattle seldoin have more than from two to 
four hours’ time for rest at either place before they are reloaded for the East. At 
times they are run from St. Louis and also from Chicago direct to the Eastern cities 
without time for rest, or feed or water. 

The feed yards at Pittsburgh, at Buffalo and at Albany are all adapted for the pur- 
poses intended ; the pens for hogs and sheep are all covered, and those for cattle partly 
covered. ‘They are kept in good order. A full supply of feed and water can be had 
whenever the shippers order them to be given. Thousands of animals are taken from 
their feeding places in the West, which are from six to ten days travel, and sometimes 
@ longer time distant from the- Eastern markets, and at no place are they allowed the 
time for rest, feed and water that their health and comfort require. All animals, it 
should not be forgotten, require rest and sleep as well as man; and no man could stand 


in one of those stock cars for twenty-four hours without refreshments, enduring the 
jolting, without sickening and falling from exhaustion and suffering. 

‘The water-troughs for hogs in all the pens at the feed yards are open, and hogs lie 
in them much of the time. The result is, that little, if any, pure water is ever in them, 
and the hogs sutfer day after day for want of it. 

Upon the arrival of the trains at the feed yards, the men employed are stationed 
there, take the entire control of unloading animals from the cars and putting them in 
their respective pens, and of giving them the feed and water the custodian directs. The 
dead animals are dragged from the cars. The cattle in the cars that cannot rise to 
their feet and are still alive, are pulled out and left to lie upon the platforms until they 
are sold, and they are then taken away by the men who buy dead and injured animals. 
The hogs that have broken backs or limbs, are dragged by their ears and tails to be 
loaded upon trucks, and are often thrown one upon another, until they are hauled 
away to the slaughter-houses. 

We have scen at the feed yards, one hundred head of large-sized cattle crowded into 
a pen 68 hy 95 feet, and in other pens of the same size eighty head; and little hay or 
water given them. We have seen them in two or three hours reloaded for another two 
days’ journey, and were told by different men at the yards, that this was almost a daily 
occurrence, and that many shippers do not allow more than fifty or sixty pounds of 
hay to a carload of cattle, and little, if any, water before they are reloaded. We have 
seen cattle overcrowded in pens at the stock yards, and so kept for more than twenty- 
four hours, without food or water. 

OVERLOADING. —It is no uncommon thing to sce from eighteen to twenty head of 
large fat cattle in a car twenty-eight feet long and eight feet wide, and thirty-six to 
forty-eight of one and two year old cattle ina car. Also, 120 stock hogs in each deck 
of a double-decked car, and from eighty to ninety large fat hogs in single-deck cars, 
where there did not appear to be standing room for them. 

We have seen 100 large, fat sheep forced into each deck of a double-decked car in 
extremely hot weather; large fat cattle, cows, young calves and hogs overcrowded in 
the same car, some of the calves lying down and bogs eating the calves while yet alive! 
Also, large bulls in the same car with smaller cattle, the former goring the latter. We 
have seen hundreds of cars with cattle so overloaded that there was hardly standing- 
room for them, and they would use all their strength to get relief until some became 


exhausted and fell or lay down. In that condition they were trampled upon by i 


their fellows. 
Shippers use the goads upon their cattle until their blood runs. They wring and 
twist the tails of the cattle until the. joints. are dislocated, the poor creatures moaning 

iteously from the horrible cruelty. The animal, when down, would use in vain all 

is power to rise, which he often could not do, and in that condition was trampled to 
death by his fellows. ‘The official reports of the different railroad companies show that 
thousands of animals arrive at stations dead, and thousands more in a crippled and 
tortured condition, some with broken horns or broken limbs, which compel them to 
lie down: We have scen ten or twelve trucks and drays from early morning until 
noon hauling away the dead and crippled animals at a single station. 

We are informed that in one overloaded car, one of the cows had lain down and 
conld not rise again, and the hogs had eaten a portion of her udder, and were pulling 
her entrails out! 

We have seen more than one thousand dead animals taken from a single train; dead 
becanse of overloading and confinement day after day in the cars in the hot weather, 
and hundreds more nearly lifeless when unloaded ! 

We have seen a few humane dealers and shippers, who condemn in strong terms 
the general manner of treating animals in transit, and who never pernit their animals 
to be overloaded, nor to suffer fur want of rest or food, and the result is, they seldom 
have a dead or injured animal. 

The treatment of cattle in cars is more visible than that of hogs; this causes more 
comment by observers, but we believe that the cruelty to hogs generally exceeds that 
of cattle. 

Povttry.— We have seen twenty-five boxes or crates filled with chickens which 
were shipped from stations on the Missouri River to Denver, in Colorado, six hundred 
miles distant, so overcrowded there was not standing room for them, and in a few 
hours many died. 

We have seen cars loaded with different kinds of poultry intended for the Eastern 
cities, so crowded in each department that many diced from suffocation. 

RatLroaps — The railroad companies claim to act merely as common carriers, to 
give stock trains the preference over all other freight trains, and to furnish the needful 
facilities for unloading, and good feed and water at their feeding stations, whenever 
shippers desire to unload. This live-stock traffic is one of the most protitable kinds of 
business they have, and the competition for it has become so great between’ the rival 
roads that the officers leave to the shippers the whole responsibility of caring for the 
cattle in order to secure their trade. Nearly all the railroad officers and their em- 
ployees with whom we have conferred, deprecate the cruelty, and speak of it as shame- 
ful and wicked. They have informed us of many cases of outrageous acts done by 
some of the shippers at divers times and places. We find farther that the owners of 
the animals are seldom with them, leaving their care to hired mun. 

We have known a butcher buy a car of cattle, which he told us was a week's sup- 
ply. We had men remain in full view of his slanghter-house day and night, to see 
how the animals were treated while confined in the pens. We found that he killed 
two or three daily. leaving those remaining in the pens without feed or water for four 
or five days, until killed. = 

We have seen hundreds of dressed animals at different slanghter-honses, for sale in 
different meat markets, that were not in a healthy condition when killed. The blood 
had collected in places, and by running in a small knife- blade, matter would run from 
them. We have seen butchers cut off these places, to disguise the condition of the 
meat. 

We find there are more than one hundred millions of animals consumed annually 
for human food in the United States Within a few years there has been a demand 
for our cattle in foreign lands, which will greatly increase the value of our exporta- 
tions, if the cattle are rightly cared for. The Mississippi Valley, as all know, is one of 
the most productive agricultural regions on the globe, and a large portion of it is nat- 
urally adapted to the culture of corn and grass, and to the raising and feeding of do- 
mestic animals. 

During the nine months of the present year there has been received and sold in Chi- 
cago alone, one million head of cattle; four million two hundred thousand hogs; two 
hundred forty-five thousand sheep, and one thousand horses. 

From five to ten per cent of the real value of cattle and of hogs is lost by shrinkage 
in weight, and by death and injury done to the animals between the feeding lands of 
the West and the Atlantic cities. 

The commission men, the men at the feeding yards, and indeed all parties in the 
trade have large interest in this question It may be feared that unless animals are 
better treated, their exportation, and the packing and canning of meats will be largely 
reduced. This cruelty concerns the farmer, the fzeder and the laboring man, both in 
pecuniary and sanitary ways. All the civilized nations have taken action in favor of 
the better treatment of animals, and to prevent dixeased meats being sold for human 
food. Our own citizens are more and more awake to this fact. 

The geographical position of Chicago has made her the most important live-stock 
market in the world. Hence it is important that it should be known, at home and in 
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forcign lands, that no diseased or crippled animals are permitted to be sold or packed 
for human food. If that is done, the demand must immensely increase from abroad. 

With the co-operation of our best railroad, feed yard and commission men, this As- 
sociation is entirely contident of success in its humane purposes to lessen largely this 
revolting cruelty. 

We invoke the aid of the press and pulpit in this behalf, that, as far as may be, in- 
nocent suffering in the cattle cars shall end, and with it other sufferings of our fellow- 
creatures who ure equally innocent. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 
ZADOK STREET, 


Agent American Humane Association. 
CuicaGo, October 9, 1879. 


TRANSPORTATION OF LIVE-STOCK. 


Usually, the “annual meetings” of the numerous societies and associations, relig- 
ious, benevolent, or humane, which are held about this time of year, are productive 
of little that awakens general interest. Reports of various kinds and degrees of 
excellence, statistics in wearisome abundance, and elaborately prepared papers and 
speeches on topics germane to the occasion, generally make up the bulk of the pro- 
ceedings. These pass away with the noise which they occasion, and are speedily 
forgotten. But one “ report” read during the past week before the American Humane 
Association by Mr. Zadok Street of Ohio, is a notable exception to this general rule. 
‘Through the generosity of two Massachusetts ladies, Mr. Street has travelled during 
the year some 18,000 niles over the various railroads of the country engaged in the 
stock-transportation business, and the account of what he has seen in the way of 
fiendish cruelty to animals in transit to Eastern markets, forms one of the most 
horrible pictures ever placed before the public. In fact, the shocking atrocities of the 
famous * middle passage ” in the palmiest days of the African slave traffic were mercy 
itself in comparison with the treatment which these poor dum) animals have received 
at the hands of Owners and shippers in whom the lustful greed of gain has extin- 
guished the last feeble flickermgs of ordinary humane feeling. 

If but one-half of these representations of Mr. Street are based upon actual facts 


- and personal observation, as is earnestly claimed, the failure of the last House of 


of Representatives to pass the law forbidding such practices sent to them by the 
Senate, may well be termed a National calamity. And the sooner the next Congress 
makes amends fur such a gross dereliction of duty the better it will be for their future 
political prospects. President Hayes did well to embody the subject in his last mes- 
sage to Congress, and he should continue the appeal until the matter is finally and 
firmly acted upon by that body, which alone possesses the power tu remedy the 
wrong. 

That they should equally reccive the attention of the entire land does not admit of 
question = Wiat kind of food can that be which comes to us from overcrowded cars 
and putrid pens, Where animals intended for slaughter are kept for days and weeks 
under conditions which would breed discase in anything that lives? Drovers and 
butchers, under the present system, seem to act upon the assuinption that the nearer 
meat comes to actual putrefaction before it is consumed, the sweeter and better it is! 
Just as though an ounce of natural instinct and common sense in this matter was not 
worth a whole ton of fanciful theory and flimsy pretence! 

In plain language, the present method of transporting live stock to market over 
railroads is an unqualitied and outrageous wrong, which by speedy legal enactment 
should be made a heinous crime against society as a body, affecting as it does, alike 
the physical and moral welfare of all classes of people. And all humanitarians must 
be glad to observe the increasing interest which this subject is attracting from the 
very best men in the Nation, outside of any specific associations. We can only hope 
the day is not distant when the whole evil shall be extinguished by appropriate and 
stringent Congressional legislation.—Chicago Tribune. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
AMERICAN HUMANE ASSOCIATION. 


Cuicaco, Oct. 8, 1879. 

Your Executive Committce would report that in the eleven months which have 

sed since the last meeting of this “‘ National” Association, at Baltimore, some work 
= been done in carrying out its merciful purposes. 

The Chairman of your Executive Committee has, during that time, given twenty- 
three addresses, mostly before large audiences, in Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, 
Saratoga Springs and Detroit, and a wide, gratuitous distribution of humane literature 
has been secured. ‘These addresses and distribution were without cost to the society. 

At Richmond, Va., he addressed the * National Grange,” representing, it may be, a 
million or more of agriculturists, which was then holding its annual session there, 
and passed the fullowing resolutions : — 

* Resolved, That common humanity and public health demand a more merciful 
transportation of live-stock over the railroads of this country, and, for that purpose, 
we do most respectfully request the Congress of the United States to enact, at its next 
session, more efficient laws. 

“ Resolved, ‘Vhat it should be made the duty of teachers in our public schools to 
instruct the children under their care to protect insect-eating birds and their nests, 
and to treat the lower animals kindly.” 


He also corresponded with and called upon the President of the United States, the 
result being the foliowing, which appeared in the President’s last annual message : — 

“The abuse of animals in transit is widely attracting public attention. A national 
convention of societies specially interested in the subject has recently met at Balti- 
more, and the facts developed, both in regard to cruelties to animals and the effect of 
such cruelties upon the public health, would seem to demand the careful considera- 
tion of Congress, and the cnactinent of more efficient laws for the prevention of these 
abuses.” 

As one of the results of the foregoing addresses, new “ Humane Societies” have 
been formed at Baltimore, Washington and Saratoga Springs; others have been 
organized during the year which cannot be attributed particularly to this National 
Association. 

The Chairman of your Executive Committee has also caused to be printed seventy- 
six thousand copies of a small pamphlet setting forth the work of our Societies, 
which has been widely and gratuitously distributed. ‘This pamphlet has been issued 
without cost to the Society. 

Much effort has been made during the year to secure the enactment by Congress of 
more efficient laws to prevent cruelty in transportation. 

Your Committee authorized paying the expenses of Mr. R. P. Derickson of Chicago, 
who kindly consented to visit Washington for that purpose; also the payment of one 
hundred dollars to Mr. J. F. Russling of Tioga County, Pennsylvania. 

The desired legislation was not obtained, though a bill upon the subject passed the 
United States Senate, but did not pass the House. 


In April last, Mr. Zadok Street of Salem, O., a member of your Committee, kindly 
consented to travel over the railroads of the West to examine the condition of stock 
in transportation, and to confer with shippers and railrvad officials, provided his trav- 
elling expenses could be paid. 

———- the generous contributions of two directors of the Massachusetts Society, 
— Mrs. William Appleton, who gave a thousand dollars, and Miss Anne Wiggle:- 
worth, who gave five hundred dollars, — your Committee were enabled to farniel the 
necessary funds, and Mr. Street has travelled over many thousands of miles of rail- 
roads, at the South and South-west, during the heat of summer, with great personal 
discomfort and suffering, and has obtained most valuable information, fully contiim- 
ing statements previously made in regard to the barbarity and wastefulness of presei t 
furms of transportation. His report will be before you. He deserves the thanks of 
all friends of animals, as do also the excellent ladies before named, who have so gen- 
erously contributed the funds. The Secretary of this Association bas given a large 
amount of time and labor with no reward but the approval of his own conscience, and 
many others have aided in a greater or less degree. 

In regard to this part of our work, there is, in the judgment of your Exccutive 
Committee, but one course for this National Society to pursue. 

The constant and fearful sufferings of animals in transportation, and in many 
slaughter-houses, so dangerous to public health, must be carried home to the hearts 
of the humane men and women of this country; and, until they cease, persons murt 
be employed to discover and expose them, shippers and railroad authorities must be 
urged to give us their powerful influence and aid, and we must keep knocking at the 
doors of Congress and State Legislatures, and asking that suitable laws shall be 
enacted and enforced for the protection of these dumb creatures, and the preservation 
of public health. 

It must be obvious that this work cannot be done without money; and this Com- 
mittee call upon all humane people to help in it. 

In regard to the general work of this Society, your Committee believe that annual 
meetings will be of great service, even if they were to accomplish nothing more than 
the bringing together of our friends from different parts of the country to look into 
besser — faces, and get fresh inspiration and consecration to carry on and extend 
the work. 

‘They recommend that these meetings he held in a different city each year; that, 
during their sessions, a public meeting be held, at which addresses shall be made to 
call public attention to the subject, and, if possible, some of the higher schools shall 
he visited and addressed, and humane literature be sent through them into as many 
homes as possible. 

Your Committee think that addresses should be given in each State before its Legis: 
lature, clergy, teachers and the pupils in its colieges and Normal and other schools, 
and that the best humane literature should be carried into every city and town, and 
so far as possible, into every home, and that teachers particularly should be led to 
understand that whatever tends to make children more merciful to lower creatures, 
tends to make them good citizens, and humane men and women. 

It has been sometimes asked by persons unacquainted with our work, why give 
money to prevent cruelty to animals when there is so much cruelty to human beings ? 
Your Committee would answer, first, that we are all in the same boat. Whatever 
tends to promote the growth of cruelty, either in child or man, towards the lower 
creatures, tends to promote the growth of qualities which are dangerous to human 
happiness and public peace; and whatever tends to promote the growth of mercy, 
either in child or man, towards the lower creatures, tends to promote the growth of 
those qualities of heart which are the foundation of human happiness and public 
safety, and upon which every noble charity depends; and second, that although prob- 
ably no State of its size in the world has given more fur the prevention of cruelty to 
animals than Massachusetts, yet it has been found by careful investigation that, of all 
the amounts annually given to and expended by the organized charitable societies of 
that State, ninety-nine and a half per cent. is paid directly for the benefit of human 
beings, and only one-half of one per cent. for the protection of iis great animal popu- 
lation, and the circulation of humane literature. 

Finally, your Committee think it of the must supreme importance that socictics 
shall be established in those States where they do not now exist. 

In transportation, methods of slaughtering, methods of killing old and worn-out 
animals, starvation in winter, overloading, overdriving, overworking, cruel beating, 
cruel treatment of animals that supply us with milk, dog-fighting, cock-fighting, other 
cruel forms of sport, the destruction of insect-eating birds and their nests, and many 
other forms of abuse which our societies are designed to remedy, there is, probably, 
hardly a considerable town in this country where a humane organization would not 
find a field of useful labor. 

If we believe that any debt of gratitude is due to these creatures which we call 
dumb, that they onght to he protected, aud that somebody ought to protect them, then 
let us show our faith by our works. 

Your Committee would express the earnest wish and hope that a missionary fund 
of five thousand dollars may be raised, to be expended under the direction of your 
Executive Committee in aiding in the formation, before our next annual meeting, of 
societies for the prevention of cruelty to animals in States where live organizations do 
not now exist. 

“ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain merey,” are words which have 
come down to us, through eighteen hundred vears, trom the Sermon on the Mount. 
Believing that those words include in their broad humanity, not alone God’s human 
children, but as well the beasts of the ticld and the birds of the air and the cattle on a 
thousand hills, let us work and pray, take courage and press on. 

For the Committee. 
GEO. T. ANGELL, Boston. 
LEONARD H. EATON, Pittsburg. 
ZADOK STREET, Salem, O, 
FERD W. PECK, Chicago. 
CHARLES SONTAG, San Francisco. 
ABRAHAM FIRTH, Boston. 


SAMUEL J. LEVICK, Philadelphia. . 
During the session of the Association it was 


Voted, That the evidence before this Association has conyinced us that missionary 
work is now desirable und necessary in the growing cities and towns of our country, 
and especially in the region west of Chicago, fram which the live animals come, and 
over which they are carried, that a public opinion may be created, and strengthened 
where already existing, for their protection; and it is the unanimous conviction of this 
Association that George T. Angell, Esq., of Boston, is the man for this service; and the 
Executive Committee are desired to make such arrangements with him as may be 
necessary to put him in this field, now ripe for such a harvester. 


Mr. ANGELL objected on account of imperfect health and pasa, 
years; but, ag an expression of the judgment of the Association, it passe 
unauimously. 
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Boston, November, 1879. 


Our November Paper. 

This number is largely occupied with the doings 
of the meetings at Chicago of the American Hu- 
mane Association. Our want of space compelled 
us to omit much. All will appear in the pamphlet 
report which is being prepared. 

It is gratifying to see responses already have 
begun from the church and clergy in answer to 
the appeal of Mr. Street. 

We trusi the absence of the usual variety in the 
paper will not seem to any of our readers to 
require apology. 


National Humane Asseciation. 

We give much of our space this month to a 
report of the doings of this Association at its third 
annual meeting held at Chicago on Oct. 8, 9, and 
10. All who attended this and were at its former 
meetings, were agreed that it exceeded in interest 
its predecessors. For one thing, it must be borne 
in mind, its officers had more to communicate. 
Mr. Street had been travelling over the Western 
railways for six months to learn the manner in 
which the live-stock business is done there, and 
his report was the first in importance. It will be 
found on page 42 of this paper. It is unnecessary 
to go back to older testimonies to prove the cruel- 
ties of this traffic. Nothing more shocking has 
ever been seen or said by former observers. 

The need of an improved cattle-car found earnest 
utterance from various persons, and the Associa- 
tion voted to offer a prize of five thousand dollars 
($5,000) for such a car, provided the friends will 
enable the executive committee to do this. To 
doubt that they will, would be to doubt their sin- 
cerity in the work. 

The Association also voted to urge every one 
whose sympathies are with us to plead with their 
respective members of Congress for a new cattle 
law. 

We need recapitulate here no other recommen- 
dations, because we assume that all will read the 
report of the meeting as far as it is given. 

Two facts, which do not appear there, are 
worthy of special recognition. The first was the 
help of the leading daily newspapers of Chicago. 
Each had its reporter at all the meetings, and 
each gave friendly and substantially fair accounts 
of all that was said and done. By their aid the 
real audiences were scattered throughout the 
great western empire reached by that press, and 
must have numbered tens of thousands. In a 
movement like ours, which seeks to awaken pub- 
lic attention and to form a mighty public opinion, 
the value of this agency cannot be overstated. 
Tn no other way could so much have been accom- 
plished in this direction. The second result of the 
meetings was a noble sermon on the Sunday fol- 
lowing by Prof. Swing of Chicago upon the work 
of the Association. <A part of it is in this paper, 
and we bespeak for it a careful reading. Had we 
space, not a word should have been left out. This 
sermon would have been fruit enough of the Chi- 
cago meetings, had there been no other. Honor 
and thanks to the manly preacher for his timely, 
tender, and persuasive plea. 

The doings of the Association will be ready in 
a pamphlet form in a short time. Societies or in- 


dividuals desiring copies for circulation will send 
to the Secretary for them. 
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The Directors’ Meeting of the Massachusetts Society 
P.C. A. 


The regular monthiy meeting was held on 
Wednesday, Oct. 22, 11 A. M., at 96 Tremont 
Street. Present: Miss Wigglesworth, Mrs. Lowell, 
Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Iasigi Also, Messrs. Geo. 
Noyes, N. Appleton and A. Firth. Mr. Appleton 
in the chair. 

The meeting this month was held on the fourth 
Wednesday instead of the third, on account of the 
absence of both President and Secretary, at Chi- 
cago, during the meetings of the American Hu- 
mane Association. 

The record of the September meeting was read 
and approved. The receipts and expenses in Sep- 
tember, were read and referred to the Finance 
Committee. 

The Secretary announced an offer to the society 
of five hundred dollars, by a donor not to be pub- 
licly known, on the condition of receiving interest 
during the life of the giver. The offer was ac- 
cepted with the hearty thanks of the Directors to 
the giver. 

The services of Mr. Tenney, as agent of the so- 
ciety, having been paid for three months by Mrs. 
Willliam Appleton, the thanks of the Directors 
were voted to that lady. 

It was also voted: That Mr. Tenney be employed 
by the society as an additional agent, until jurther 
action be had. 

Mr. Appleton made an interesting report of the 
Dogs’ Home in London, which he had visited. All 
stray dogs are picked up by the police and taken 
to the stations, from whence the vans take them to 
the Home near Battersea Place. There they are 
kept three days for reclamation. All unclaimed 
are then sold, or mercifully destroyed. Since it 
was organized, more than sixty thousand dogs 
had been taken care of. The dogs sold to good 
homes nearly pay its expense. Only one case of 
hydrophobia has ever been known there. 

Mr. Appleton also gave an account of the dis- 
tribution of prizes by the Paris society, which he 
had witnessed, and of the excellent effect of such 
recognition of humane work. 

The Secretary gave a brief account of the Chi- 
cago meetings; of the prize of five thousand dol- 
lars for an improved car, and a visit to the cattle- 
yards there. He also stated that he had pledged 
the Mass. Society for one hundred dollars, to the 
American Humane Association, and that Miss 
Wigglesworth had, since his return, paid that 
subscription for the society. 

On motion of Mr. Noyes, it was voted: That 
the thanks of the Directors be given to Miss 
Wigglesworth. 

Alter some general discussion, about 12 o'clock 
it was voted to adjourn. 
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Woman’s Aid, 

The report of the Treasurer of the American 
Humane Association shows how much the Associ- 
ation was indebted to the generous gifts of two 
ladies for the pecuniary ability to do what it did. 
Thanks and benedictions seem almost out of place 
in recognition of the tenderness and faith that 
prompted these unasked contributions. They 
carry with them their own supreme reward. 


A Prize of Five Thousand Dollars. 

The National Humane Association voted to offer 
the sum named, for an improved working cattle- 
ear, in which animals can rest, be fed and watered 
while on their way to market, provided that sum 
be pledged for the purpose. As five hundred and 
fifty dollars were pledged on the spot, and one 
thousand more have been since, before any public 
appeal has been made, there is good reason to be- 
lieve the sum will be secured. 

Five judges are to be appointed as soon as the 
committee are assured of the required sum. We 
hope that two of the judges will be experienced 
railway managers, in order that the car may 
have such bicking us will have weight with rail- 
way-men. It ought not to be too much to hope 
that under such a stimulus, the problem can be 
solved, if it admits of a solution ; — and, after all 
we have seen of inventions, he must be rash who 
should say that the mechanical genius of the 
country cannot accomplish it. Sarely the trial 
should be made, and the several societies of the 
country can now lend a hand in having it done. 
How trifling the sum, if the needed car can be had! 
How imperative the duty to make the attempt! 

A circular on the subject will soon be sent out; 
hut any person by whom these lines are read, and 
who would gladly send his or her pledge to the 
object, will please communicate with either the 
President or Secretary of the American Humane 
Association. 
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About Representations at the Yearly Meetings of the 
National Association. 

Our report will show that only thirteen societies 
were represented at Chicago. For our Eastern 
societies the distance to go was gréat, and it may 
be urged that no special urgency required a fuller 
attendance. Next year, as will be seen, the meet- 
ing will be at Philadelphia, and the time about a 
month later, both conditions being more favorable. 
These ought to insure such an attendance as has 
not yet been seen at any meeting. While all the 
meetings of the Asscciation have been use ul and 
influential upon public opinion, and none so much 
so as the last, yet a greater proof of the earnest- 
ness of the people there represented would have 
been given, hud more of them been there to an- 
swer for themselves. May we not hope that next 
year they will be? Will officers of societies think 
of this now ? 
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Refrigerator Cars. 

We are of the number who believe that the 
cattle for the Eastern markets will yet be killed 
at the West, and that their flesh will reach its con- 
sumers in refrigerator cars. In this way the 
cruelties of inland transportation will be avoided ; 
great losses to owners of the cattle be avoided, 
and urgent sanitary reasons be regarded. But 
whoever expects that this desirable change will 
occur soon, or at any time suddenly, is doomed to 
be disappointed. The live-stock traffic is too im- 
mense for any rapid change; the pecuniary inter- 
ests connected with it too vast, and the number of 
persons dependent upon it too large for any such 
expectations. The change will come slowly, all 
too slowly. It is likely to take many years; and 
when it has been made, there will still remain a 
need of cattle-cars from the remoter regions and 
neighborhoods, to the slaughtering establishments 
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connceted with refrigerator cars, and also, for the 
large transfers of live-stock from State to State, 
which are bought and sold for other purposes, 
than to go to the butchers. The relrigerator cars, 
then, are not to make an improved working car 


for live cattle unnecessary. The latter is, and — 


will be a necessity, if we are to see the brutality 
of the live-stuck traffic lessened. Its urgency. is 
great. All societies and all private persons, 
whether connected with societies or not, are in- 


* yited to send pledges towards the prize spoken of. 


elsewhere, for such a car. Faith in the refriger- 
ator system is not a reason for neglecting this. 


Tue Chicago Humane Society has a great field 
for its work. With a city of half a million of 
inhabitants and in a business centre of unequalled 
activities, the only limit to its usefulness is the 
limit of its support. The Society has a good 
record and should have gitts in proportion to the 
work of mercy waiting for it to do and the pecu- 
niary ability and moral power of the people about 
it. May this year of grace show this enlargement 
of heart towards it! That its returns will corre- 
spond is as sure as anything in the future. 


Railway Men at the American Humane Association. 

It was the thought of our Chicago friends to 
invite shippers, owners, and transporters of cattle 
to attend the meeting at Chicago. There were 
people who said, “not one of them would be 
there.” We are not aware that any shippers or 
traffickers in cattle were; but the representatives 
of the Lake Shore Railway came by direction of 
its Superintendent, Mr. Charles Paine of Cleve- 
land. We express the sentiments of every mem- 
ber of the Association whose views we heard, when 
we say that Mr. Paine’s course was honorable in 
the highest degree, and it was only by an accident 
that some clear and hearty manifestation of the 


cordial respect felt for him did not find formal 


expression. Of the value of the testimony of 
these railroad men and the friendliness of the 
interview, the report, when published in full, and 
the distinct vote of the Association in regard to 
some improvements in the live-stock traffic, are 


_ proofs. 


or 


President Brown, 

It was an oversight of the association at its late 
meeting in not recognizing the fidelity and single- 
ness of purpose of President Brown as its presid- 
ing officer. But he should know that the thanks 
were felt all the same. 
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J. C. Dore. 
Ner should we fail to recognize the sound, prac- 
tical, experienced judgment of Mr J.C. Dore as 
of the greatest service throughout the meetings. 


Water tn Winter for Horses. 


A friend in Waltham informs us that the water - 


in that town runs into the several water-troughs 
for horses through the year, and that no difficulty 
is found from the frost. As the horse suffers in 
winter for want of water. under the mistaken idea 
that it is only in hot weather that special provision 
for him while on the road is necessary, we would 
invite attention of friends everywhere to the sug- 
gestion of our Waltham friend, that the same rule 
may govern wherever practicable, 


The Chicago Society. 

The courtesy and generosity of our Chicago 
friends to their guests was beyond praise. The 
consciousness of having done more than duty 
required should be theirs! The grateful remem- 
brance of all they did will remain with their vis- 
itors until the marvellous city itself is forgotten. 

Tue Nebraska Society at Omaha has been 
revived with much promise. It sent two excel- 
lent representatives to the Chicago meetings, who 
added much to their value and interest. It was 
pleasant to that Society to receive from this city 
a check for one hundred and twenty-five dollars 
from the secretary of the Mass. Society P. C. A.; 
seventy-five having been contributed by Mrs. Wm. 
Appleton and fifty by Miss Wigglesworth for that 
purpose. 

This recognition of their work, so unexpected 
by our Omaha friends, will help also by its exam- 
ple and sympathy. 


The Pulpit. 

The first response from the pulpit to the Chica- 
go appeal was the sermon .of Prof. Swing, and as 
we go to press, the second has come, which we 
copy :— 

American Humane Association. — Action of the 
Classis of Michigan, connected with the Reformed 
Church in America, in Constantine, Mich., Oct. 
15, 1879: 

Whereas, The American Humane Association 
recently formed in Chicago, before which reliable 
reports were brought of cruelty to domestic ani- 
mals during their transportation on railroads that 
would shame a heathen land, has invoked the aid 
of the press and pulpit to support and advance 
their efforts to “ lessen and remove this revolting 
cruelty therefore, 

Resolved, That this Classis heartily commends 
the plans and purposes of the American Humane 
Association to the support and co-operation of our 
pastors and people. 

N. D. Wittramson, Pres. 

J. W. BEARDSLEE, Clerk. 
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Modern Barbarisms. 

The “Era,” published in’ Bradford, Penn., an- 
nounced that a fight between a bull and bear 
would take place at Custer City, McKean County, 
in that State, on Tuesday, July 1, and in an 
editorial said :— 

“No disturbance is anticipated, and interference 
by the authorities is hardly possible. Accommo- 
dations will be furnished for many hundreds, who 
can look down on the bloody arena without dan- 
ger, and the proprietor, Mr. Morst, assures his 


’ patrons that one of the animals must die, as neither 


will be allowed to leave the ring until it kills its 
rival.” 

We find the above in the London “ Anti-Vivi- 
sectionist.” Will some ‘of our Pennsylvania 
friends inform our readers whether the fight oc- 
curred, and whether the law of Pennsylvania 
permits such a thing? And if, as we understand, 
the law does not, what was done either before, or 
afterwards, in regard to it? 


Mr. ANGELL writes us that he expects to visit 
St. Paul and Milwaukee and speak in behalf of 
our cause there. Mr. A. needs no heralding. The 
Association gave its unanimous opinion that he is 
the man to do this necessary duty of public ap- 
peal, if his health and engagements shall permit. 


The Prize for an Improved Car. y 
If you approve, please forward to the President 
or Secretary a note to say what sum you will 
pledge yourself to pay towards it. It need not be 
large, if the friends generally bear a part. 


Disappointment. 
The only disappointment, shall we say it? was 


_the few Chicago ladies at the meetings. Philadel- 


phia will certainly do better in that respect. It 
did better, we think, even at Chicago! 


Pledges 

For the work of the Association in 1879 and 1880 
were invited, it being understood that societies 
and persons not represented are to be invited to 
subscribe by the Executive Committee, and to send 
the same to Treasurer Knowles, Philadelphia. 
Illinois.Htimane Socicty, . - $100 00 
Alleghany County Society, . ° 
Pennsylvania Society of Philadelphia, 50 00 
Woman's Branch of Philadelphia, .  . 50 00 
Rhode Island Society, by A. Firth, . re 
Miss Anne Wigglesworth of Boston, by A. Firth, 500 00 
Abraham Firth, e 100 00 


C. L. Heywood, by A. Firth, 00 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, by A. Firth, 00 00 


Delaware Society, by E. B., a ew 


F. W. Peck of Chicago, .- 50 00 


$1,200 00 
The sub-committee elected by the Executive 
Committee are: — e 


A. Firth, Boston, Mass.: Mrs William Appleton, Bos- 
ton, Mass ; S. J Levick, Philadelphia, Penn.; J. C. Dore, 
Chicago, Ill.; F. W. Peck, Chicago, Il. 

It was voted to re-engage Mr. STREET as ogent 
of the Association for the remainder of 1879. 
Further service must depend upon the necessity 
then existing, and upon the further subscriptions 
that shall come to the funds of the Association. 

“THE RIGHTS OF AN ANIMAL” is the title of 
the latest plea for a humane treatment of the brute 
creation. The author, Mr. E. B. Nicholson, truly 
says that far too few of the sermons preached 
speak of the rights of animals. If he could induce 
clergymen and other teachers of morality to show 
ignorant people how neediul it is to study the 
wants of all the living beings they have in their 
charge, he would do much for the happiness of the 
world. For example: “It is a common belief in 
many parts of England. that tawe rabbits must 
never have water given them to drink, because it 
makes their livers decay. (Consequently, the mis- 
ery in which these poor little creatures live, is 
great, for in some cases their owners go so far as 
to gather the grass and green food for their use, 
the day before it is to be eaten, in order to let it 
dry, thus cutting off the only means they have of 
quenching their thirst.”— Christian Union, page 52. 

Cattle Cars, 

The prize of £100 for the best cattle truck, by 
the London (Royal) Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, was awarded to Mr. Gilbert 
Murray of Derby, who will be entitled to a second 
premium of £100 as soon as he shall have induced 
a railway company to build fifty of his trucks, and 
‘bring them into use.— London Ill. News. 


ASsocraTION for promoting the disuse of toothed 
gins and traps, and all other cruel methods, if 
any, of trapping animals No member shall be 
required to make any payment, but if any person, 
whether a member or not, think fit to make a 
donation to the Association, it shall be accepted. 
Each member undertakes to actively exert himself 
to promote the objects of the Association. The 
Secretary, in whose hands the execntive power 
is placed, is H. W. Boyd Mackay, Esq., 


_ Exeter, England.— Anés- Vivisectionist. 
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Children’s Department. 


Trust. 

Searching for strawberries ready to eat, 
Finding them fragrant, and large, and sweet, 
What do you think I found at my feet, 

Deep in the green hillside ? 
Four brown sparrows, the cunning things! 
Feathered on back, and breast, and wings, 
Proud with the dignity plumage brings, 

Opening their four mouths wide. 


Stooping lower to watch my prize, 
Watching their motions with eager eyes, 
Dropping my berries with glad surprise, 
A plaintive sound I heard, 
And looking up at the mournful call, 
I spied on a branch, near the old stone wall, 
The poor little mother bird. 


With grief and terror her breast was wrung, 
And while to the siender bough she hung, 
She felt that the lives of her birdlings hung 
On a still more narrow thread. 
“ Oh, birdie,” I said, “If you only knew 
That my heart was tender, and warm, and true,” 
But the thought that I loved her birdlings, too, 
Never entered her small brown head. 


And so through this world of ours we go, 
Bearing our burdens of necdless woe, 
Many a heart beating heavy and slow, 
Under its load of care. 
But, oh! if we only, only knew 
Teat God was tender, and warm, and true, 
® And that he loved us through and through, 
Our hearts would be lighter than air. 
—Selected. 
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Spiders. 
By Mr. SPINNER. 


Tiow many young folks like spiders? Not one! 
They have heard the old rhyme: 


A spider is a little thing, 
But once a spider saved a king. 


Those lines refer to Robert Bruce, of Scotland, 
who took the lesson of perseverance, learned from 
a spider, to heart, and by another effort won his 
kingdom. An ancient monarch has said, that they 
build their houses even in kings’ palaces. Neither 
is any prison too humble tor their delicate webs. 
To watch them search for prey has been the onl 
amusement of many a lonely captive. Silvio Pel- 
lico, during a long imprisonment, made triends 
with one ot these fierce little creatures. When he 
called, it would run out and eat crumbs from his 
hand. At last the governor of tne jail heard 
about this spider, so he visited Pellico in his cell, 
and asked to see it. Pellico called. The spider 
ran up on the table, and the governor, with one 
blow, struck it dead. Pellico’s grief may be im- 
agined. He tells us that he had suffered many 
things while in prison, but no act seemed so cruel 
as the murder of thisdrusting little spider. 

Another prisoner, named Disjonval, watched 
carefully the habits of the spiders on the walls of 
his cell. He could foretell by their movements an 
spproshing frost... In December of 1794 the 

rench army, on whose success his restoration to 
liberty depended, was in Holland, and victory 
seemed certain if the frost, then of unprecedented 
severity, continued. Suddenly a thaw set in. The 
French prepared at once to retreat, but Disjonval 
managed to communicate with their generals, 
a. that his spiders foretold the rapid 
approach of anuther heavy trost. They delayed the 
retreat; within twelve days the waters were fro- 
zen over, the French army triumphed, Disjonval 
was liberated, and a spider had brought down 
ruin on the Dutch. 

Well, one mast tell that a spider will eat up his 
own relatives, then watch in a corner for unwary 
flies. Did you know that he could see out of eight 
eyes? In each branch of the family these eyes 


are differently arranged. Those which live in 
caves, or dark holes, and need to see only before 
them, have all the eyes in a group on the front of 
the head. Spiders living in a web have the eves 
raised, so that they can see all about them; and 
those which travel to hunt their prey, have them 
more scattered. They are very beautilul — look- 
ing, under a microscope, like round, polished 
diamonds. 
Speed of Dogs in Sledges. 

The rate of speed usually attained in sledge- 
travel is about forty miles per day of ten hours, 
although this rate is o:ten nearly doubled. Four 
miles an hour is a common dog-trot when the 
animals are well loaded; but this can be greatly 
exceeded when hauling a cariole containing a 
single passenger upon smooth snow-crust or a 
beaten track. Very frequently extraordinary dis- 
tances are compassed by a well-broken train of 
dogs. An instance is recorded where a young 
Scotch half-breed, driving the mail-sledge between 
Fort Garry and Pembina, was desirous of attend- 
ing the wedding of his sister, which was to occur 
at seven o'clock of the morning following the 
evening of his regular departure for the latter 

lace. To do this he would have to make the 
journey in a single night. Leaving Fort Garry at 
five o’clock in the evening, he reported again with 
his return mail at a quarter to seven o'clock the 
following morning having compassed a distance 
of one hundred and thirty-five miles in a single 
night with the same train of dogs. This remark- 
able speed is capable of ample verification. Sixty 
to eighty miles per day is not infrequently made 
in the way of passenger travel. Mr. McFarlane, 
a company’s officer, made the journey down from 
Mackenzie River, a distance of twenty-one hun- 
dred miles, in forty-six travelling days, using the 
same dogs the entire way. An average train of 
four dogs will trot briskly along with three hun- 
dred pounds’ weight without difficulty. — The 
Great Fur Land. 


The Ass and the Grasshopper. 


An ass having heard some grasshoppers chirp- 
ing, was highly enchanted ; and desiring to possess 
the same charms of melody, demanded what sort 
of food they lived on, to give them such beautiiul 
voices. They replied, “ The dew.” 

The ass resolved that he would only live upon 
dew, and in a short time died of hunger.—_Zsop. 


Major. 

At a beautiful summer home at Beverly Farms 
two happy young brothers have as a favorite 
companion through the grounds, the woods, on 
the beach and in the water, a fine Newfoundland 
dog. Major and I had met occasionally, as 1 came 
and went to and from the house. At first we 
looked askance at each other, but soon came to 
have a mutual confidence. Yet I not having en- 
tirely outgrown my old-time childish dread of his 
kind, feeling still a sudden fear and trembling on 
a close approach, I gladly dispensed with cordial 
attentions, so I was allowed to pass unquestioned ; 
while Major on his side was not disposed to be 
obstrusive, but quietly regarded me at an agree- 
able distance, or, still more agreeably, suffered me 
to pass unnoticed. 

‘his was the stage of our acquaintance, when 
one evening on leaving the house I was first con- 
scious that the summer twilight had grown to the 
darkness of night, and | must go through the 
woods to my lodgings. There was no one to ac- 
company me to whom the walk back would not be 
just as unpleasant as to me to take alone. In my 

esitation I turned to Major, whose black figure 
was lying near the door. “ Major! Good fellow, 
Major.” Major heard the concilatory flattery 
with dignified disregard, making no sign. He 
evidently thought it commonplace trifling and 
unworthy of response. ‘Then I made a direct ap- 
peal tohim. In the same tone of voice and man- 
ner in which I would have requested anyone, I 
said to him :— 

“ Major, I must go home through the woods: it 


is very dark in them, and I am afraid! There 
may be a big, bad man there. Please go with me 
Major.” 

Instantly, without a second’s delay he started, 
taking a nearer road than the one most fre- 
quently used, led the way, going with me to the 
wall, which I had only to cross and the road to 
reach my door. There I stopped, and told him it 
was unnecessary he should go farther, and formally 
thanked him for his kind service tome. [le waited 
but briefly for me to pat his head and bid him 
“ good night,” which I did with as sincere respect 
as I would feel for any other intelligent, guod-. 
hearted friend, and he immediately returned to 
his home, as I to mine. 

Several evenings after, one of the family en- 
deavored to get him to again escort me home. It 
was early, and still bright daylight. Major firmly 
set his face in a contrary direction, slowly shook 
his tail, and decidedly declined. He was willing 
to do a favor, but not always in the mood to take 
needless trouble, which might perhaps intertere 
with some expedition of hisown. I acknowledged 
his right to refuse, and willingly excused him. 
1 have long been convinced from my own obser- 
vation that dogs well understand the language 
they are accustomed to hear, so far as it interests 
or pertains to themselves, as this incident plainly 

roves. The dog only knew of my intention to 

eave the house by my telling him. I had not 
taken a step, and 1 wore neither hat nor shaw] to 
indicate it. 

We were the best of friends after this evidence 
of his quick mind and conscience; showing that 
the rule that we like those whom we have befriend- 
ed, holds with dogs as well. He would greet 
me triendly, mom | to me for a pleasant word 
and to pat his head, or, having opportunity, lay 
his nose in my hand, expressing his sentiment as 
well as one can, to whom speech is not given. 
The lives of animals vary as widely, perhaps, in 
enjoyment as those of human beings; though, 
unlike them, no blame attaches for their mistor- 
tunes. Major’s lines are fallen in pleasant places. 
Long may he live to enjoy them. 

—Boston Advertiser. 
Buffaloes Guarding a Boy. 
[From an India paper.] 

There was a Malay boy, near Singapore, who 
was employed by his parents in herding some 
water-buffaloes. He was driving his charge home 
by the borders of a jungle, when a tiger made a 
sudden spring, and, seizing the lad by the thigh, 
was dragging him off, when two old bull buffaloes, 
hearing the shriek of distress from the well-known 
voice of their little attendant, turned round and 
charged with their usual rapidity. The tiger, 
thus closely pressed, was obliged to drop his prey 
to defend himself. While one buffalo fought, and 
successfully drove the tiger away, the other kept 
guard over the wounded boy. Later in the even- 
ing, when the anxious father, alarmed, came out 
with attendants to seek his child, he found that, 
although the herd had dispersed themselves to 
feed, two of them were still there, one standing 
over the bleeding body of their little friend, while 
the other kept watch on the edge of the jungle for 
the return of the tiger.—Cummunicated. 


“My! what a steep hill! And see those ten 
or eleven wretches packed in one wagon, that 
the poor, staggering horse can hardly draw.” 
“Wretches? Them are all Christians, mum, going 
to the camp-meetin’.”’ 


4@> 


Tuey have been distributing in Paris cards on 
which is printed the following: “ Time-table of 
the shortest road to heaven. Trains leave: any 
time. Trains arrive: when God pleases. Price of 
seats: 1st class, Generosity ; 2nd class, Faith; 3rd 
class, Resignation.” —N. Y. Tribune. 

“So we, throngh this world’s waning night, 
Shall hand in hand pursue our way ; 
Shed round us order, love and light, 
And shine unto the perfect day.” 


— Kingsley. 
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Our Dumb Animals. | 


AMERICAN HUMANE ASSOCIATION. 


The Third Annual Meeting of THE AMERICAN HUMANE ASSOCIATION 
began at the Grand Pacitic Hotel, in the City of Chicago, Ill , on Wednes- 
day, Oct. 8, 1879, in pursuance of the adjournment of the second annual 
meeting held at Baltimore, Nov 13, 1878. 

The meeting was called to order by Edwin Lee Brown, Esq., at 103 
o'clock, A. M. 

Prayer was offered by Prof. Eaton of Pittsburg. 

Pres. Brown then made an address of welcome to the delegates, with 
references, also to the kind of obstacles the Association has to overcome 
from the several large moneyed interests, the directors of which think our 
humane purpose may affect them injuriously, and urging a persistent, 
aggressive and fearless course on the part of the Association. 

The Secretary was called upon for his report of the last meeting, which 
he presented in print, when it was voted, to accept the same without 
reading. 

Mr. Peck moved that a committee of three upon credentials be ap- 
pointed, to be named by the President. 

Messrs. Levick, Dore and Eaton were appointed said committee. 

Mr Stough, of Chicago, moved, that a committee of five to nominate 
officers be selected by the meeting. 

Jt was carried, an 

Jos G. Walter, of Pittsburg, Edmund Webster, of Philadelphia, 
A. W. Landon, of Chicago, G T. Augell, of Boston, and Edward Bring- 
hurst, of Wilmington, were.chosen. 

The selection by the meeting was made by request of the President. 

Mr. Peck also moved, that a committee of three on the order of busi- 
ness be appointed by the President. 

It was earried, and 

Messrs. Peck, of Chicago, Gatchell, of Washington, D. C., and Stebbins. 
of Toledo, were appointed. 

The committee on credentials reported :— 


From PENNSYLVANIA :—Pennsylvania Society, Philadelphia, Levi Knowles, Ed- 
mund Webster, and S. J. Levick. Alleghany County Society, Pittsburg, Joseph G. 
Walter, Leonard H Eaton, and Mrs. H. L. Mason. 

ILLINOIs :—Illinois Humane Society, B. W. Raymond, J. C. Dore, Ferdinand W. 
Peck, O J. Stough, Albert W. Landon, and John G sbortall. 

DeLawakeE :— Wilmington Society, Edward Bringhurst. 

Out10 :—Toledo Suciety, A. T. Stebbins. Salem Society, Zadok Street. 

Nesraska :—Nebraska Society, Dr George L. Miller, Watson B. Smith. : 

New HAMPsHIRE :—Keene Society, George E. Adams, of Chicago, by appointment 
of Keene Society. 

New York :—Poughkeepsie Society, Henry C. Yound, Cornelius Dubois, Jr. 

Minnesota :—Minnesota Society, Albert B. Ovitt, of Minneapolis. 

MASSACHUSETTS :— Massachusetts Society, George T. Angell, Mrs. G. T. Angell 
and A. Firth. Mrs. W. Appleton and Miss A. Wigglesworth, who had been elected, 
were unable to be present. The delegates present requested Mrs. G. T. Angell to act 
as a substitute, and she consented to do so. 

Ruope Isuanp Society :—A. Firth, of Massachusetts, by its appointment. 

District oF CotumBia :—Washington Socicty, Theo. W. Gatchell. 


Treasurer KNOWLEs presented his report as follows :— 


Received. Paid. 
8. J. Levick, late Treasurer, . + $3103 R. P. Derrickson of Chicago, ex- 
Woman's Branch, Philadelphia, . 50 00 penses to Washington,. . $95 00 
Maxsachusetts Society for the Pre- Zadok Street of Salem, O., travel- 
vention of Cruclty to Animals, . 100 00 ling expenses, six mouths, . ° 900 00 
San Francisco Society P.C. 60 00 | J. F.Rusling, 00 00 
Mrs. William Appleton, Boston, . 1,000 00 | Telegraph, postage and stationery, 48 82 
Mrs. A. M. Beebe, Boston, ° 25 00 | Printing Annual Report, &c., . Ps 79 66 
Miss Anne Wigglesworth, Boston, 500 00 | Balance, «© 838 53 
Interest on the above, . . 30 98 
Delaware Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animala, . . 50 00 
Pennsylvania Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, . 50 00 
Illinois Humane Socicty, . ‘ - 10000 
C. L. Heywood, Boston,. 50 00 
Duseuberry, Sing Sing, . 25 00 
$2,062 01 $2,062 01 


1879. 
Oct. 8. Balance on hand in the Treasury, $838.53 


Jt was unanimously voted, that the report be accepted and put on file. 
Mr. Firtu offered the following preamble and resolutions :— 


Whereas, An urgent need exists for an improved cattle-car,in which animals can lie 
down, rest, and be watered and fed on their journey to the markets, so avoiding the 
suffering caused by unloading from, and again loading into the cars, and also a serious 
loss of time to all in the cattle business ; 

And whereas, Olijections are urged by the railroad companies against existing patent 
cars to attain these ends; . 

And whereas, This Association strongly belicves that invention may be stimulated ; 


it 

Voted, That this Association would respectfully urge all persons interested in its 
work, to pledge themselves to pay a definite sum towards a prize for such a car. 

Voted, That, in the judgment of this meeting, the prize ought not to be less than 
FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, and that six months’ time should be given all competitors 
to prepare specifications or models, or to meet whatever requirements the judges shall 
name in the offer of the prize. : 

Voted, That the Executive Committee of this Association be requested to solicit 
pledges in this behalf from all ‘persons interested in this specific aim; be hereby 
authorized to appoint the judges, and, with them, determine all the conditions except- 
ing two: First, that the invention shall be the unembarrassed property of this Asso- 
ciation; and secondly, that the car, so approved, shall be offered without charge to 
any railway company that will use it in its live-stock business. 


_ Discussion followed, in which Messrs. BROWN, PECK, STREET, RUSLING, 


SHORTALL and FirtH took part; when, about 1 Pp. M., on motion of Mr. 
Angell, it was voted to adjourn to meet at 24 P. M. 


TuuRspay P. M., October 9. 

The meeting was called to order at 23 by the President. 

Mr. ANGELL offered as a substitute for the proposition before the meet- 
ing, the following vote, as amended :— 

That the President of this Associatlon, with the Chicago members of the Executive 
Committee, be hereby requested to confer with all parties in and about Chicago inter- 
ested in the transportation of meats in refrigerator cars, as to the propriety of having 
an officer of the American Humane Association appointed, who shall carefully exam- 
ine all animals both before and after they are killed, the meats of which shall be 
shipped in such cars, and shall seal the cars containing such meats with the seal of 
the pastels and shall certify that said cars contain only the sound meats of healthy 
animais. 

The President ruled the substitute out of order, being upon another 
subject. 

Discussion was resumed on the offer of a prize for an improved cattle- 
ear, in which Prof Eaton, Dr. MILLER, Mr. Dore and others took part, 
and during which the President said he would give $500 towards the re- 
quired sum, and the mover of the vote $500. The votes for a prize were 
then passed without a dissenting vote. 

The proposition of Mr ANGELL then came up, leading to a discussion in 
which Messrs. ANGELL, STREET, LEVICK and SMITH took part. Objections 
were urged that the Association cannot be pledged either to be a party in 
any business arrangements, or to secure offives for anybody. In this all 
agreed, and it passed, after some modifications, as above. 


MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. 


It was unanimously 


Voted, That every member of every socicty against cruelty, under whatever name, 
be urged and entreated to labor with such members of Congress as each may know, 


‘and secure their support of an improved law by Congress for the protection of live 


animals in transit,upon railways from State to State; and especially with the rep- 
resentative of the particular Congressional district in which each may live. 


Passed unanimously. 
Mr. Firti then proposed the following :— 


Voted, That, while we have pointed out the barbarous abuses that mark the live-stock 
traffic over our railroads in reports to this meeting, we, at the same time, would grate- 
fully acknowledge the steady gain of humaner methods in some parts of our land, and 
especially in the disuse of the goad, or “prod,” at the Chicago stock yards by the 
stock-yard association, and at all the yards of the Eastern trunk lines out of Chicago 
by the men in the employ of said yards and lines 

Voted, ‘That we recognize the change in the charge for transportation of live-stock 
on said lines by weight rather than by the car, as one of much importance from the 
standpoint of mercy to the animals, and as also called fur by the pecuniary interests 
of both the owners and transporters of live animals. 


Unanimously adopted. 
OFFICERS FOR 1879 - 80. 


President. 
Edward Lee Brown, Chicago, IIl. 


Vice-Presidents. 
Henry Bergh, New York City. Geo. L. Clarke, Providence, R. I. 
Geo. T. Angell. Boston, Mass. D. R. Noyes, Jr., St. Paul, Minn. 
Mrs. William Appleton, Bostou, Mass. Edward Bringhurst, Wilmington, Del. 
Coleman Sellers, Philadelphia, Penn. C. T. Buffum, Keene, N. H. 
Miss Advle Biddle, Philadelphia, Penn. Nathan Cleves, Portland, Me. 
“C. P. Montague, Baltimore, Md. T. T. Kenney, Newark, N. J. 
Theo. F. Gatchell, Des Moines, Iowa. Allen T. Stebbins, Told», O. : 
J. W. Fitch, Cleveland, O. Miss Anne Wigglesworth, Boston, Mass. 
J. G. Shortall, Chicago, Ill. Nathan K. Platshek, Savannah, Ga. 
Mrs. F. W. Peck, Chicago, IIL. Jno. Simpkinson, Cincinnati, O. 
Jos. W. Winans, San Francisco, Cal. Dr. Jno. M. Gaston, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Thos. W. Palmer, Detroit, Mich. Leonard H. Eaton, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Elihu Enos, Waukesha, Wis. W. Marsden, Quebec, Can. 
Robert S. McDonald, St. Louis, Mo. G. W. Weaver, Montreal, Can. 
Chas. Sontag, San Francisco, Cal. W. Edward Platt, Augusta, Ga. 


Secretary. 
Abraham Firth, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer. 
Levi Knowles, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Executive Committee. 


Geo. T. Angell, Boston, Mass. Mrs. Caroline E. White, Philadelphia, 
Henry Bergh, New York City. Penn. 

Mrs. William Appleton, Boston, Mass. Miss Mary Dusenherry, Sing Sing, N. Y¥. 
John C. Dore, Chicago, Il. Abraham Firth, Boston, Mass. 

Ferd W. Peck, Chicago, Ili. Zadok Street, Salem, O. 

Dr. Geo. L. Miller, Omaha, Neb. Albert W. Landon, Chicago, III. 

Frank B. Case, Pittsburgh, Penn. S. J. Levick, Philadelphia, Penn. 


The Secretary read letters of sympathy from Pres. R. B. Hayes; Gov. 
Williams of Iowa; Gov. St. John of Kansas; Gov. Cullom of Illinois; 
Gov. McClellan of New Jersey ; Gov. Talbot of Massachusetts; Gov. Van 
Zandt of Rhode Island; Gov. Robinson of New York; Gov Brayman of 
Idaho Territory; Hon. H. S French, assistant secretary of the United 
States treasury; Henry Bergh of New York; C. T. Buffum of Keene,. 
N.H.; W. K. Platshek, Savannah, Ga.; Charles Sontag, San Francisco, 
Cal.; D R. Noves, President Minnesot+ Society; Mrs. Caroline E. White- 
of Philadelphia; Aug. Bernan of New Orleans; L. N. Countryman of 
Hastings, Minn. ; Sec’y N. A. Fisher of Rhode Island ; Mrs. H. N. Wheelock, 
Hartford, Wis. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Treatment of Horses and Policemen, 


Allow me to ask, through your columns, whether 
horses do not suffer much irom the heat of these 
hot nights? My sick-room overlooks a large 
stable; the many horses are brought in late, at 
evening, reeking with sweat, and very soon the 
heated brick stable is tightly closed, with no ap- 
ertures, in doors or windows, as far as I can see. 
The animals seem very restless at night, and my 
pity rose to such a pitch last evening, that I crept 
from my bed, although unable to sit up, and called 
out of the window to the hostler to leave some 
door or window open for the poor brutes. He said, 
“he hadn’t thought of it.” but admitted that we 
were having dreadful weather. The thermometer 
in my room has stood at 90° for several days. 

Betore being taken off my feet by illness, I had 
the good luck to get a little the better of good Mr. 
Bergh’s chief agent. I stopped an extremely lame 
horse in the street, and held it for the usual length 
of time which it takes to finda policeman. When 
he did come, I told him to arrest the driver of the 
suffering horse; that I made a charge of se 
and had witnesses to prove it. He immediately 
tovk sides with the driver, refused to interfere, and 
the crowd dispersed. I went to see Mr. Bergh’s 
man, asking what I could do. “ Nothing at all,” 
he said, “they wouldn’t notice any complaint. 
We ourselves have a case on which we cannot get 
attended to.” 

But | obtained the address of the Chief of Police 
of New York, and went and made my complaint, 
compelling the delinquent officer to give me his 
name. 

The greatest politeness was shown, and an early 
attention to the case promised. Very soon a tull 
hearing was given, and subsequently the offer of 
a further hearing in the case. I mention this to 
encourage any one to interfere in any case of cru- 
elty. The fact that it comes under our notice, is 
the providential requirement, to give it our atten- 
tion. By the distribution of the “ Marett Tract” 
faithfully in the city, | fancy that many “blinders” 
have been removed from the horses. - 

SHAWANEBEKE. 


(For Our Damb Animals.] 
Neglect of Pets. 

Some people have a strange idea of love for 
animals. A neighbor, a nice young man, is so 
very fond of dogs that he has bought a very young 
one. “Fora pet?” Oh no, but to be chained up 
in an outhouse; and he maniiests his love by 
whipping the poor, little pr at when he cries. 
Said young man says he will train the dog, and 
that is his method. Another keeps a young dog 
chained all the time, because, forsooth, the poor 
creature, on a hot summer's day, attempted to dig 
a hole in the yard, in which to lie and cool 
himself. The gentleman is much surprised that 
his dog shows little affection for him, and at- 
tempts to run away every time he gets a chance. 
Still another, who makes quite a show of his fond- 
ness for dogs, kept a beautiful dog all winter in a 
woodhouse in Boston. It was piteous to hear the 

oor creature cry and moan, day and night. 

ever was a dog more unhappy. Sorry am I, to- 
day, that the domestics of the house, women, 
would not allow him to step into the kitchen, and 
frequently demonstrated their affection for him 
with a broom-handle. The owner and wife were in 
the front part of the house, and must have heard 
the moaning of their dog, as plainly as I, their 
neighbor. 

Those ladies, who leave their pets, dogs and 
cats, to the mercy of domestics, would do well to 
look after them themselves. Servants, in general. 
have little time and less inclination to see that 
animals are regularly and properly fed, and have 
plenty of fresh water. If dogs and cats could 
speak, their owners would be surprised to learn 
how much they had to suffer from the hands of 
those to whose care they are entrusted. 


L. B. U. 


Chimneys were first put to houses in 1236. 


Old Legislation in Behalf of Sheep, &c. 
From an address by H. J. Dunham, Esq., of 
Stockbridge, Mass., we select the following in- 
teresting fact. The same address had sound ad- 
vice on the humane treatment of animals by farm- 
ers. 


On the 25th of October, 1692, the people of the 
Province of Massachusetts Bay in their Congress 
assembled passed the following law: 

“ Be it enacted &e. 

“ That all calves, sheep or lambs, brought alive 
to the market, shall be either driven or carried in 
carts, sleds, panyers or boats, and not otherwise, 
on pain of torfeiture of all calves, sheep or lambs 
erp towards, or brought alive to the market, 

aid across or hanging by the sides of horses (as 
has been usual), or in any other way contrary to the 
true intent of this act, one-half of all such for- 
feitures to be unto the informers who shall seize 
and prosecute for the same, and the other moiet 
to the use of the poor of the town where suc 
seizure shall be made.” 

The Treatment of Dogs in Sledges. 


Of all the qualifications requisite to the successful 
driving of dogs in sledges, none is more necessa 
than an ability to imprecate freely and with consid- 
erable variety in at least three different languages. 
But, whatever number of tongues be employed, 
one is absolutely indispensable to perfection in the 
art, and that is French. Whether the construction 
of that dulcet tongue enables the speaker to de- 
liver profanity with more bullet-like force and 
precision, or to attain a greater degree of intensity 
than by other means, I know not; but I do know 
that, while curses seem useful adjuncts in any 
language, curses delivered in French will get a 
train of dogs through or over anything. For all 
dogs in the North it is the simplest mode of per- 
suasion. If the dog lies down, curse him until he 

ets up; if he turns about in the harness, curse 
ies until he reverts to his original position ; if he 
looks tired, curse him until he becomes animated ; 
and, when you grow weary of cursing him, get 
another man to continue the process. — The Great 
Fur Land. 


Izaak Walton and the Frog. 


What an inveterate gossip old Izaak was after 
all, and how lovingly he doats upon favorite points 
and foibles in the study of his science! I begin 
to wonder what certain other triends of anti-vivi- 
sectionist tendencies would say to Izaak’s descrip- 
tion of the treatment to which I might, in the 
exercise of piscatorial art, subject the frog I see 
sitting on his haunches close by, surveying me 
with a placid stare of content, and swallowing air 
with a motion which seems to suggest that even 
cold-blooded and thin-skinned amphibian crea- 
tures are feeling the heat of the day to be oppres- 
sive. Shall [ quote to the frog (who is evidently 
listening intently) what Izaak recommends should 
be done, by way of showing esteem at once for 
fish and frog? “In Part I., Chapter viii. of the 
‘Complete Angler,’ you will find the following 
remarks, my amphibious friend —‘ Thus use your 
frog: put your hook, I mean the arming-wire, 
through his mouth and out at his gills’ (where 
are your gills, you lung-breathing creature ?) ‘ and 
then, with a fine needle and silk sew the upper 
part of his leg, with only one stitch, to the arming- 
wire of your hook, or tie the frog’s leg above the 
upper joint to the armed wire; and’ — this, 
my reptile) ‘in so doing use him as though you 
loved him.’ There is a mark of the esteem in 
which one member of the human species held 
you — one who thought angling the most ‘calm, 
quiet, innocent recreation’ that God ever made, 
and who regarded the term angler as a synonym 
for a very honest man, — since he tells us, in Part 
I., Chapter xxi. of the classic volume from which 
1 have already quoted, that ‘this dish’ (referring 
to a special tithit) ‘of meat is too good for any 
but anglers or very honest men.’ — Leisure Time 
Studies, 


Cases Investigated by Office Agents in September. 

Whole number of complaints received, 121; viz., Beating, 11; 
overworking and overloading, 5; overdriving, 2; driving when 
lame or galled, 48; failing to provide proper food and shelter, 
14; torturing, 7; driving when diseased, 5; cruelly transport. 
ing, 1; defective streets, 1; general eruelty, 27. 

medied without prosecution, 54; warnings issued, 26; not 

substantiated, 26; not found, 5; anonymous, 1; prosecuted, 9; 
convicted, 7; pending Sept. Ist, 2; convicted, 2. 

Animals killed, 39; taken from work, 44. 


By Country AGENTS, THIRD QUARTER, 1879, 

Whole number of complaints, 357; viz., Beating, 47; over- 
loading, 30; overdriving, 38; working when lame or galled, 111; 
working when diseased, 21; not providing food or shelter, 24 
torturing, 7; abandoning, 22; general cruelty, £7. 

Not substantiated, 30; remedied without prosecution, 311; 
prosecuted, 16; convicted, 12; pending, 61; animals killed, 44; 
temporarily taken from work, 22. 


Receipts by the Society in September. 
FIneEs. 
District Courts.—Eastern Middlesex, $15; Second North Mid. 


dlesex, $5. 

Municipal Courts.—Boston (3 cases), $35; Southern District, 
$10; East Boston District, $5. sadbion 

Witness fees, $5.60. Total, $75.60. 


MEMBERS AND Donors. 


Mrs. William Appleton, $50; Miss Helen Porter, $5; A. 
Towne, $l. Total, 


SuBSCRIBERS. 
Master Irving T. Guild, $2; Mra. J. E. Beckford, $2; Miss 
M. Peet, $2; Mrs. J. B. Dow, $2. 
One DOLLAR 
J. O. L. Hilliard, J. C. Ray, H. D. Fowle. Total, $11. 
PUBLICATIONS. 
Mrs. 8S. J. Pickering, $11.18. 
OTHER Sums. 
Interest, $140; B. T. Dowse, $25. Total, $165. 
Total i 8 ber, 8% 


pte in Sep $318.78. 


God’s Nearness, 
The Lord is in his holy place 
In all things near and far, 
Shekinah of the snow-flake, he, 
And glory of the star; 
And secret of the April-land 
That stirs the ficld to flowers, 
Those little tabernacles rise 
To hold him through the hours. 


He hides himself within the love 
Of those that we love best; 
‘The smiles and tones that make our homes 
Are shrines by him possessed. 
He tents within the lonely heart 
And shepherds every thought; 
We find him not by seeking long, 
We lose him not unsought. 
—William C. Gannett. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


Published on the first Tuesday of each Month 


Hoss. for she {rutin 


$1.00 = annum for one copy; for four, and less than ten 
copies, 75 cents each; for ten, and less than twenty, 60 cents 
each ; for twenty, and less than fifty, 50 cents each; for fifty, and 
less than one hundred, 35 cents each; and for one hundred and 
more, 25 cents each, in advance. Postage FREE to all parts of 
the United States. 


4&@~ Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be sent to 
the Sceretury. 


: RATES OF MEMBERSIIIP: 
Active Life, . . . .$100 00) Associate Annual,. . . $5 00 
Associate Life, . . . 5960] Children’s, . .... 10 
Active Annual, . . . 1000! Branch,. . ..... 100 


aa All members receive ‘Our Dumb Animals” free, and all 
Puplications of the Society. 


GeoRGE T. ANGELL, . . .. . . President. 
OuiverR W. Peapopy,. . .. . Treasurer. 
ABRANAM FirtH, . . .. .. Secretary. 
Cuarves A. CurRIER,. . . . . . Special Agent. 
OFFICE OF THE SOCIETY: 
96 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Wricat & Porrer Painting Co., 79 MILK STREET, Boston. 
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